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In issuing this entirely new and revised edition of the " Tennyson " 
brochure — the first of the ** F^c^w Literary Supplements" — the Editor 
desires to state that in future these Supplements will be brought 
out in uniform style, and sold at the price of three-pence. 

It is highly gratifying to be able to announce that these large editions 
of the ** Tennyson" Supplement have been sold. In his courteous 
acknowledgment of the last copy of the first edition, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote : — 

** I thank you sincerely for sending me a fresh relic of 
Tennyson, and I learn with pleasure your account of the 
warm interest locally felt concerning the great Poet." 

That the interest in Tennyson and the ** Vectis Literary Supplement" 
has not been confined to the Isle of Wight, is shown by the rapid 
sale of two subsequent editions, and its appearance in this, its 
fourth and final form. 

The next of the series will be ** Christina Rossetti " (during January) 
also written by Mr. A. Patchett Martin, and having among other 
portraits and illustrations, a special reproduction of the exquisite 
drawing by her famous brother, the poet-painter Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. 

G.H.R.D. 



Tennyson and the Isle of Wight. 
By a. Patchett Martin, 

At the request of the Editor of Veciis, 
(himself, in every way, so much better 
fitted for the task), I am about to set forth, 
with some fulness, my personal impressions 
of the ' Memoir ' of ' Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son by his Son.' Alien as 1 am, I shall 
yet aim to bring out the close connection 
between the great Poet and this fair little 
isle which to him-^(as to our Sovereign 
Lady) — became in early married life, and 
remained until the last, his h>mt. I am 
told that the ' Islander ' is not unjustly 
twitted by his less favoured fellow-country- 
men, of Great and Greater Britain, with 
being a trifle too * insular." He, it seems, 
like others, mistakes at times, 

Ihc rustic cackle of his burg 

For the great wave that echoes round the world. 
But, honestly it seems to me, as a recent 
dweller in the Wight, that its folk are 
hardly sufficiently proud of Tennyson and 
Farringford, 

To be frank, the literary associations of 
the Island are neither numerous nor inti- 
mate. True, Dr. Arnold, was bom at 
West Cowes ; but the great Headmaster 
and moulder of noble Englishmen, can in 
no way be linked with the Isle of Wight, 
save by thiS accident of birth. Poor John 
Sterling (forgotten long since but for 
Carlyle's ' Life '), dwelt a brief uneasy 
space at Ventnor, flying thither to dodge 
that ' dread shadow,' which there he met. 
Like a flickering sunbeam, John Keats 
passed over 'leafy Shanklin'; but now, alas I 



I gather that no man knoweth the precise 
spot whither he strayed. Still, as the loveliest, 
(I do not say the greatest), of English poets, 
indubitably sojourned for a while on this 
pleasant shore, and here in some unmarked 
sea-side dwelling, wrote ' Lamia ' and 
other immortal verse, why have you not, 
in the locality, a ' Keats' Road ' ? Sandown 
has been before you with its ' Wilkes' 
Road ' ; though to be sure, ' Rascally Jack ' 
if a more ignoble was a more substantial 
resident of the then little neighbouring 
fishing- village whose air he found so fresh 
and fragrant after the din and dust of 
Westminster and the City. 

These, however, are but shadows of a 
dream compared with the mighty figure of 
Tennyson, who was no fleeting ghost or 
mere chance - comer, but a veritable 
'Islander of Islanders' by his own per- 
sonal choice and feeling, and by right of 
adoption. Surely, after Somersby Rectory, 
Farringford House, Freshwater, will re- 
main to all generations of men to come, 
the favourite Shrine of our great Victorian 
poet. This was the house he chose after 
those long years of early struggle for fame 
and competence — it was indeed his first 
real home ; to this lovely spot he proudly 
brought his long-desired bride, Emily 
Sellwood, who as Lady Tennyson is as 
closely linked with the memories of 
Farringford as himself,— aye in a sense, 
more closely, for while the Poet rests in 
the Great Abbey beside his peers, she who 
bore his name, shared his fortunes, and 
gloried in his fame, now sleeps the last 
sound sleep in that village churchyard. 
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The last Portrait of the late Poet Laureate. 
V ihoto. byBerraad, London. 
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If, in this favoured Isle there be any of 
that true patriotic feeling of * place ' which 
is not to be confused with mere local 
prejudice and insular narrowness, this 
* Memoir' of their great fellow- Islander 
should become a widely read and fondly 
treasured book. Tennyson's *Life,' like 
his poems, has a local as well as a 
general significance. Although the poems 
appeal to the whole English-speaking 
world, they should yet have a peculiar 
esoteric meaning to the dwellers in his 
native Lincolnshire and to those born and 
bred in the Isle of Wight. Line after line, 
verse after verse might be pointed out 
which describe in vivid lightning-Hke flashes 
the sights and sounds around Farringford. 
Who that has wandered o'nights on the 
Downs, can fail to be haunted by such 
lines as those in ' Rizpah ' — 

Heard ! have you ever heard when the storm on 

the downs began ? 
The wind that 'ill wail like a child and the sea 

that 'ill moan like a man. 

So with the ' Life. ' A good half of it springs 
from Farringford. But it is time, leaving 
this merely local aspect of the matter for a 
while, that I took the book itself in hand, 
and 'personally conducted' my readers 
through some of the narrative. 

In opening these two handsome volumes, 
the full, ripe fruitage of four years of 
assiduous labour and painstaking thought 
(a true act of filial piety) let us note care- 
fully the prefatory sonnet, whicli strikes, 
as it were, the key-note of the whole 
composition. Cardinal Newman, who was 
by nature like Tennyson, a recluse, and 
had the same horror of prying eyes and 
heedless publicity, once expressed, in a 
letter to his sister, Mrs. John Mozley, his 
matured views on the subject of Bio- 
graphy :— 

" It has ever been a hobby of mine," he wrote, 
" though perhaps it is a truism, not a hobby, that 
the true life of a man is in his letters, not only for 
the interest of the biography but for arriving at the 
inside of things. The publication of letters is the 
true method. Biographers varnish ; they assign 
motives ; they conjecture feelings ; they interpret 



Lord Burleigh's nods ; but contemporary letters 
are facts." 

That there is a large amount of truth in 
this is self-evident, although the growing 
modern practice of securing every scrap of 
a notelet written by an eminent man, and 
publishing it, often regardless or in ignor- 
ance of the circumstances which produced 
it, is as likely to lead to erroneous con- 
clusions as any other method of per- 
petuating idle gossip and baseless rumour. 
Nowhere is the art of selection more 
needed than in issuing a man's private 
letters and confidential or casual mem- 
oranda. Tennyson, too, in his unpublished 
sonnet, which is the key note to this 
' Memoir,' seems to me to look much deeper 
and to hit a profounder truth than New- 
man : — 

The man's life in the letters of the man. 
There lies the letter, but it is not he 
As he retires into himself and is : 
Sender and sent-to go to make up this. 
Their offspring of this union. 
Nevertheless, in proper hands, a man's 
letters are often the surest clue to his 
inner character, and inmost feelings ; and 
of this the son and biographer shows 
himself fully conscious. Besides the letters 
of Tennyson himself, we find in these 
volumes many suggestive letters from 
Tennyson's oldest and dearest friends, as 
well as communications from utter strang- 
ers and mere casual correspondents, all 
carefully selected with an eye to the main 
oliject of the work — the elucidation of the 
personality of the Poet. In addition to 
such admirable side-lights, several char- 
acter sketches are given by old and valued 
friends — by Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Mr. 
Palgrave, the late Professor Tyndall, Mr. 
Lecky, the Duke of Argyll, the Dean of 
Westminster, and the late Master of 
Balliol. This painstaking plan may at 
times lead to tedious repetition, and thus 
lessen rather than intensify the vividness 
of the intended portrait. But to the 
patient student, this kind of additional 
testimony lends a feeling of confidence ; 
while it is always interesting to learn how 
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and the long delay before the average 
literary critic and professional man of 
letters condescended to recognise Tenny- 
son's genius. The young men — the Cam- 
bridge " Apostles " with Arthur Hallam at 
their head, — crowned their comrade with 
laurel in 1830 and 1832 ; but it was not 
until the publication of the 1842 volume 
that Tennyson was at all widely known to 
the reading public or * approved ' (save the 
mark ! ) by the recognised censors of 
letters. 

Among Tennyson's earliest admirers in 
the literary world, outside his little college 
set, was that strangely gifted, strangely 
assorted couple Thomas and Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, who for once in complete agree- 
ment both proclaimed far and near their 
enthusiasmfor their newly-formed, ' foreign- 
looking ' friend. Carlyle was converted to 
the belief in Tennyson by * Ulysses ; ' and 
his letter on the volume cpntaining that 
memorable poem — the volume of 1842 — is 
one of the most striking in this book. Mrs. 
Carlyle's opinion is expressed in the follow- 
ing outspoken efifusion which is n^t without 
its feminine touch : — 

" Three of the autographs which I send you 
to-day are first rate. A Yankee would almost give 
a dollar a piece for them. Entire characteristic 
letters from Pickwick, Lytton Bulwer and Alfred 
Tennyson ; the last the greatest genius of the three, 
though the vulgar public have not as yet discovered 
him as such. Get his poems if you can and read 
the ' Ulysses, ' ' Dora,' the ' Vision of Sin,' and you 
will find that we do not over-rate him. Beside he 
is a very handsome man, and a noble-hearted one, 
with something of the gipsy in his appearance 
which for me is perfectly charming." 

To the thoughtful reader these early 
portions of the ** Memoir " will be mainly 
attractive for the light thrown on the in- 
spiration and origin of poems, which have 
become household words. But almost 
every chapter is further illuminated by 
brilliant and suggestive though sometimes 
fragmentary letters of Tennyson and by 
his careless humorous * table-talk,' and 
bright incisive obiter dicta. The * unpub- 
lished poems ' scattered] throughout both 



volumes will be sure to attract many readers ; 
though in my humble opinion Tennyson's 
poetic reputation will neither gain nor 
suffer by them. He himself was too keen 
a critic not to have chosen for publication 
his own aptest expression for his fancies 
and ideas ; and in most cases these * un- 
published poems' read like echoes — in somfe 
few instances like somewhat feeble imita- 
tions — of his well-known and familiar lines. 

The following verses from an * unpub- 
lished poem ' entitled * The Statesman ' 
will be recognised at once as possessing 
the * Tennysonian ring.' 

Ill fares a people passion-wrought 
A land of many days that cleaves 
In two great halves, when each one leaves 

The middle road of sober thought. 

Not he that breads the dams, but he 
That thro' the channels of the State 
Convoys the people's wish is great 

His name is pure, his fame is free. 

He, seeing far an end sublime 

Contends despising party-rage, 

To hold the Spirit of the Age 
Against the Spirit of the Time. 

The real turning-point in Alfred Tenny- 
son's career was the untimely death of 
Arthur Hallam at Vienna, in 1833, 
shortly after the publication of his own 
two early volumes of verse which his 
friend so enthusiastically acclaimed. It is 
quite impossible for persons of a lower 
emotional nature, to comprehend the depth 
of the affection between these two young 
men. We can all understand that the 
sudden death of a friend, one too who was 
about to enter the family by marrying a 
favourite sister, must be a bitter blow 
to the survivor. But words fail to con- 
vey what that ** loss " so " common to 
the race " meant to the sensitive and by 
nature introspective and melancholy poet. 
From this time forth Tennyson was a man 
utterly in earnest in his views of life, in his 
religious convictions and — after the long 
dull period of despair — he set doggedly to 
work to realise his own high aims, and to 
fulfil that brilliant future which his dead 
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friend had predicted was his lot. The 
singularly wise and reticent treatment of 
this unique relationship between these two 
gifted young men, is one of the attractions 
of the * Memoir.' We may all more 
clearly realise from it the real state of 
Tennyson's mind when his profoundest 
feelings at last found fit expression in the 
measured cadences of ** In Memoriam." 
We can afterwards peruse M. Taine's 
clever but ludicrously shallow estimate of 
this poem with a feeling almost akin to 
pity for the dulness of soul of the brilliantly 
intellectual French critic. 

Shortly after Alfred Tennyson's mar- 
riage to Emily Sellwood (whose younger 
sister had married his poet-parson brother 
Charles Tennyson Turner) in Shiplake 
Church, on somewhat slender means, 
began the great poet's close connection 
with the Isle of Wight. The marriage 
was celebrated on the June 13th, 1850, 
the month which saw the publication 
of '* In Memoriam." 

The wedding, writes the present Lord 
Tennyson, was one of the quietest (even 
the cake and dresses arriving too late) 
* which made my father say, to the amuse- 
ment of those who were present that it 
was "the nicest wedding" he had ever 
been at. In after-life he said : ''The fear 
of God came into my life before the altar 
when I wedded her." . . . My father 
made and repeated the following poem as 
my mother and he drove from Shiplake to 
Pangbourne.' 

To the Vicar of Shiplake (unpublished). 

Vicar of this pleasant spot 

Where it was my chance to marry 

Happy, happy be your lot 

In this Vicarage by the quarry. 

You were he that knit the knot ! 

Sweetly, smoothly flow your Ufe, 
Never tithe unpaid, perplex you, 

Parish feud or party strife 

All things please you, nothing vex you 

You have given me such a wife ! 

Live and prosper ! Day by day 
Watch your standard roses blowing 

And your three young things at play 
And your triple terrace growing 

Green and greener every May ! 



Sweetly flow your life with Kate's 
Glancing up from all things evil 

Smooth as Thames below your gates 
Thames along the silent level 

Streaming thro* his psier'd aits ! 

Following these playful verses, the bio- 
grapher adds, in a more solemn strain : — 

And let me say here — although as a son, I cannot 
allow myself full utterance about her whom I loved 
as perfect mother and ' very woman of very woman' 
— ' such a wife ' and true helpmate she proved her- 
self. It was she who became my father's adviser 
in literary matters ; " I am proud of her intellect," 
he wrote. With her he always discussed what he 
was working at ; she transcribed his poems : to her 
and to no one else he referred for a final criticism 
before publishing. She with her " tender spiritual 
nature " (my father's words) and instinctive nobility 
of thought was always by his side, a ready, cheer- 
ful, courageous, wise and sympathetic counsellor. 
It was she who shielded his sensitive spirit from 
the annoyances and trials of life, answering (for 
example) the innumerable letters addressed to him 
from all part's of the world. By her quiet sense of 
humour, by her selfless devotion, by " her faith as 
clear as the heights of the June-blue heaven " she 
helped him also to the utmost in the hours of his 
depression and of his sorrow ; and to her he wrote 
two of the most beautiful of his shorter lyrics 
' Dear, near and true,* and the dedicatory lines 
which prefaced his last volume " The Death of 
CEnone.'' 

Such was the Poet's wife, — the Lady 
of Farringford. Blessed indeed the mother 
of whom such words are written and 
happy the son who can write them ! As 
W^ords worth's gifted sister Dorothy was 
content to inspire the poet by her thoughts, 
so the personal literary gifts of Lady 
Tennyson are merged in her great 
husband's world-famous poems. But, 
that judgment must have been indeed 
sound, to which Tennyson would finally 
submit his verse. Everybody knows by 
heart the exquisite little song ** Sweet and 
Low" from the "Princess"; it seems 
that we owe the choice of this version to 
Lady Tennyson. The poet submitted to 
her two sets of verses and she chose 
** Sweet and Low " as being ** more song- 
like " ; to me at least it is also more simple 
and poetic. 
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{Published version, chosen by Lady Tennyson,) 

Sweet and Low, sweet and low 

Wind of the western sea 
Low, low breathe and blow 

Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go 
Come from the dying moon and blow 

Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 

( Unpublished version) 

Bright is the moon on the deep 
Bright are the cliffs in her beam 

Sleep, my little one, sleep ! 
Look he smiles and opens his hands 
He sees his father in distant lands 
And kisses him there in a dream. 

Sleep, sleep. 

In the November following his marriage 
Alfred Tennyson, ** owing chiefly to Prince 
Albert's admiration for * In Memoriam ' " 
was appointed Poet Laureate, in suc- 
cession to William Wordsworth. Tenny- 
son's remarks on his acceptance of the 
office are characteristic : — ** I have no 
passion for Courts, but a great love of 
privacy. It is, I believe, scarce ;^ioo a 
year and my friend R. M. Milnes tells me 
that the price of the patent and court 
dress will swallow up all the first year's 
income." If he had written only the 
great '' Ode on the Duke of Wellington " 
and the stirringly patriotic ** Charge of 
the Light Brigade," his appointment as 
Laureate were amply justified ; but per- 
haps the less poetic but more practical 
lines *' Riflemen Form " which did so 
nmch to inaugurate our Volunteer Move- 
ment was the more solid patriotic achieve- 
ment. 

On November 13th, 1853, ^^^ ^^^e Poet 

Laureate took the lease (with the option 

of purchase) of Farringford House, and 

became an ' Islander.' * When my mother 

and he,' writes the son, * went down to 

look at Farringford, they crossed the 

Solent in a rowing boat on a still 

November evening, and ** One dark heron 

flew over the sea, backed by a daffodil 

sky." ' 

" Next day, as they gazed from the drawing- 
room window out through the distant wreath of 



trees towards a sea of Mediterranean blue, with 
rosy capes beyond, the down on the left rising 
above the foreground of undulating park golden- 
leaved elms and chestnuts, and red-stemmed pines, 
they agreed that they must, if possible, have that 
view to live with. . . . My father and mother 
settled to a country life at once, looking after 
their little farm and tending the poor and sick of 
the village. In the afternoons they swept up 
leaves, mowed the grass, gravelled the walks, and 
he built what he called a ' bower of rushes ' in the 
kitchen garden. The primroses and snowdrops and 
other flowers were a constant delight, and he began 
a flower dictionary. He also bought spy-glasses 
through which he might watch the ways and 
movements of the birds in the ilexes, cedar and fir 
trees. Geology, too, he took up, and trudged out 
with the local geologist, Keeping, on many a long 
expedition." 

There is a charming chapter of the 
early Farringford days, entitled ** Home 
Life," which should be read by all Tenny- 
sonians in the Island. Lord Tennyson, 
like the late Lord Sherbrooke, ** did not 
suffer fools gladly" but was playful with 
children, and full of high spirits and great 
good humour with the young and un- 
pretentious. This chapter is too good to 
* slice into,' and should be read as it 
stands by every * father and mother among 
us.' 

Tennyson, though a man of strong per- 
sonal convictions, a Protestant of Protes- 
tants in the sense of one who intellectually 
was ever on the side of Freedom rather 
than of Authority, was nevertheless a 
man of the broadest mind, free from all 
sectarian narrowness or religious prejudice. 
At Farringford, among his closest friends 
were * Ideal ' Ward, * most generous of all 
Ultramontanes ' and Sir John and Lady 
Simeon, of Swainston, who belonged to 
what the Poet always regarded as the 
valuable if small class of** Liberal Roman 
Catholics." The fine elegiac verses, ** In 
the Garden at Swainston " should be 
familiar especially to all * Island ' Tenny- 
sonians \ *' the three dead men " were 
Arthur Hallam, Henry Lushington, and 
Sir John Simeon. 

Nightingales sang in his woods : 
The Master was far away : 
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Nightingales warbled and sang 
Of a passion that lasts but a day 

Still in his house in his coffin — the Prince 
Of courtesy lay. 

Lord Tennyson held, of course, that 
Freshwater is ** the most noteworthy part 
of the Island " (an opinion in which there 
is no need slavishly to echo him), — ** with 
an air on the Downs worth sixpence a 
pint." Here as I have said washis home; 
and no wonder he loved it. Around him 
were friends whom he cared for, and his 
boys were growing and his wife on her 
* invalid-couch ' was happy and a source 
of happiness to all within her reach. 
His fame grew daily. Oxford honoured 
herself by making him a Doctor, along 
with the old warriors Sir John Burgoyne, 
Sir de Lacy Evans and the ** stately-look- 
ing Montalambert." 

" There was one great shout for " In Memoriam," 
one for "Alma," and one for " Inkerman." The 
sea of upturned faces was very striking and my 
father had a ' tremendous ovation * when he re- 
ceived his degree. The new doctor ordinarily 
borrows a doctor's robes from a tailor and just 
wears them in the Sheldonian Theatre for the 
ceremony. But my father, after luncheon, asked 
the Master of Balliol whether it would be against 
rule and propriety if he might have a smoke, as it 
was his fancy to do so, among the green trees 
when clad in his red doctorial robes. The Master 
said that he might do so, and he smoked in the 
then walled-in Master's garden, now open to the 
college. In the evening at Magdalen he had long 
talks with Mr. Gladstone and Montalambert." 

Here is a little notelet from Farringford 
referring to a "Balaclava" banquet. The 
great Poet was first and foremost a Patriot. 
As he himself so well expressed it : — 

" The song that nerves a nation's heart. 
Is in itself a deed." 

" Dear sir, I cannot attend your banquet, but I 
enclose £^ to defray some of its expenses or to be 
distributed as you think fit among the most indigent 
of the survivors of that glorious charge. A blunder 
it may have been, but one for which England 
should be grateful having thereby learnt that her 
soldiers are the most honest and most obedient 
under the sun. I will drink a cup of wine on the 
25th to the health and long life of all your fine 
fellows ; and thanking yourself and your comrades 
heartily for the cordial invitation sent me, IJ pray 



you all to believe me, now and for ever, your 
admiring fellow-countryman, 

A. Tennyson." 

* Maud ' — that * monodramatic lyric ' — 
was the Poetic Child of Farringford. It 
was certainly written there; and by its popu- 
larity the Poet became its owner. Surely 
a rare and memorable achievement for a 
love-poem to * bring forth real estate !' 
Yet, we have it here on record : - 

"With the proceeds of the sale of "Maud" 
Farringford was bought, and my mother's journal 
says : — 

April 24th, 1856. — This morning a letter came 
from Mr. G. S. Venables, saying that Mr. Chapman 
pronounced the title of Farringford good. We 
have agreed to buy, so I suppose this ivied home 
among the pine trees is ours. Went to our withy 
holt : such beautiful blue hyacinths, orchises, prim- 
roses, daisies, marsh-marigolds, and cuckoo-flowers. 
Wild cherry trees too, with single snowy blossom, 
and the hawthorns white with their * pearls of May.' 
The park has been for many days rich with cow- 
slips and furze in bloom. The elms are a golden 
wreath at the foot of the down ; to the north of the 
house the mespilus and horse-chestnuts are in 
flower and the apple trees are covered with rosy 
buds. A. dug the bed ready for the rhododendrons. 
A thrush was singing among the nightingales and 
other birds, as he said 'mad with joy.' At sunset, 
the golden green of .the trees, the burning splen- 
dour of Blackgang Chine and St. Catherine's and 
" the red bank of the primeval river, contrasted 
with the turkis-blue of the sea (that is our view 
from the drawing-room), make altogether a miracle 
of beauty. We are glad that Farringford is ours." 

The chapter on *'Maud" in the 
** Memoir " as containing Tennyson's 
own notes and comments on the poem is 
singularly well worth careful reading. 
Tenny.son appears to have been more 
than usuall}^ put out by the critic 
'* Mosquitoes " whose object is ever to 
sting — to air their own malicious smartness 
rather than to interpret the Poet's mean- 
ing. ** Maud," which gave him the Lord- 
ship of Farringford, was, as I have said, 
his especial favourite among all his 
poems : and he delighted to the last in 
reading it aloud to his friends. No poem 
of his is more redolent of his Island home : 
and the book in which it was the chief attrac- 
tion contained also the well-known lines 
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inviting Frederick Denison Maurice to 

Farringford : — 

Where, far from noise and smoke of town 
I watch the twilight falUng brown 

All round a careless-ordered garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down. 

On that Down now stands the * Tenny- 
son Beacon Cross,' the fittest and noblest 
memorial that Poet has ever had in our 
country. 

" The Idylls of the King " though the 
scene be in Arthur's Country of the West, 
were mainly thought over, and wrought 
and polished in the poet's mind in that 
** little fumitory at Farringford'* and 
during many a solitary ramble on the 
downs. Prince Albert, by the, way was 
one of his earliest * callers ' at Farringford 
coming before the Tennysons were com- 
fortably settled down. * He had driven 
over from Osborne ; the parlour maid went 
to the front door, heard the Prince's name 
announced and, being bewildered and not 
knowing into which room to show him 
stood stark still ; so the Equerry, I have 
been told, took her by the shoulders and 
turned her round bidding her lead them 
in.' From this informal visit sprang a 
strong mutual regard between Prince and 
Poet ; and many were the subsequent 
communications between Osborne and 
Farringford. 

Tennyson's writing was pleasantly 
varied by tours in Cornwall, where he 
carefully noted the characteristics of 
Arthur's land ; but for the most part he 
was silently at work at Farringford, 
where more and more his friends came to 
see him. For he grew with time ever 
fonder of his Island home. Once he 
spoke of seeing Freshwater cliflfs, and view 
of the Needles from Bournemouth and said 
* the Isle of Wight looked like a water-lily on 
a blue lake.' The sudden death of the 
Prince Consort was, of course, an epoch 
in the relations of the Laureate with the 
Court ; though it is strange to note that 
it was after this event that his first per- 
sonal interview with the Queen took 



place at Osborne. Lady Tennyson thus 

records it in her journal : — 

"A. was much afifected by his interview with 
the Queen. He said that she stood pale and 
statue-like before him speaking in a quiet unutter- 
ably sad voice.' 'There was a kind of stately 
innocence about her.' She said many things to 
him such as ' Next to the Bible ' In Memoriam ' is 
my comfort." 

Tennyson himself gave a charming 
account of this interview in a letter to 
Lady Augusta Bruce (afterwards Dean 
Stanley's wife) in which he says * I loved 
the voice that spake, for being very blind 
I am much led by the voice.' 

Although Lord Tennyson, loving privacy 
as he said, and not the ways of Courts, 
attended himself but little at Osborne, 
no one was perhaps altogether so greatly 
honoured by the Queen among all her 
subjects. This is plainly shown by the 
dedication of this book, by the remarkable 
series of letters which passed between her 
and the Poet and by the special honour 
to Literature in his name by his elevation 
to the peerage which it is understood was 
in its origin entirely due to the Queen's 
initiative and not to that of his friend 
Mr. Gladstone. Yet, Tennyson was any- 
thing but a courtier ; he was, however, 
much more — he was a man. And the Queen, 
whenever she can get a glimpse of that 
too rare phenomenon in Courts knows 
how to value and esteem him. Tennyson 
was a perfectly honest, straightforward 
truth-loving and loyal Englishman ; and 
these things as much as his poems en- 
deared him to his Sovereign. When the 
Queen once asked what she could do for 
him he said — * Nothing, Madam, but 
shake my two boys by the hand. It may 
keep them loyal in the troublous times to 
come." 

Many a recent keen observer from 
distant parts of the Empire has been 
struck by the fact that the Queen is not 
altogether like her familiar portraits. A 
very dear Australian artist-friend recently 
wrote to me expressing her admiration 
for the Queen's face and in words almost 
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identical with these of Lady Tennyson : — 

" The Queen is not like her portraits, her face is 
full of intelligence and is very mobile and full of 
sympathy. A. was delighted with 'the breadth 
and freedom of her mind ' she talked of everything 
in heaven and earth. Shadows of pain and sadness 
often passed over the Queen's face.' 

I trust that readers of Vectis will pardon 
this rather long courtly digression ; but 
surely they of all English folk must feel a 
lively interest in all that touches the 
Sovereign, or concerns her personal 
relationship with their Lordly Poet of 
Farringford. 

It was at Farringford in 1864 that 
Garibaldi (was there ever such a popular 
hero in England ?) paid his memorable 
visit to Tennyson. Lady Tennyson was 
as enthusiastic as everybody else and 
thought their Italian visitor * looked one 
of the great men of the Elizabethan age.' 
'Tis a pretty glimpse we get of the hero 
passing down the village street to plant 
the Wellingtonia in the poet's garden. 
** People on foot and on horseback and in 
carriages had waited at our gate two 
hours for him. Some rushed forward to 
shake hands with him. He stood up and 
bowed. A. and 1 and the boys were in 
the portico awaiting his arrival. On 
entering the house Garibaldi admired the 
primroses with which the rooms were 
decked, and liked the view of our park 
and said to A., ' I wish I had your trees 
in Caprera.' A. and he went up to A's. 
study together, and they talked on 
politics A. advising the General not to 
talk politics in England. They repeated 
Italian poetry to each other." 

Concerning Garibaldi and his visit to 

Farringford Tennyson uttered one of his 
profound chance sayings. In merely 

worldly matters, he said. Garibaldi had 
** the divine stupidity of a hero." This 
was uttered in no tone of cynical depre- 
ciation ; but as a character sketch it 
deserves to stand among his' best and 
truest. That he greatly admired Gari- 



baldi is shown by his letter to the Duke 
of Argyll : — 

" What a noble human being ! I expected to see 
a hero, and I was not disappointed. One cannot 
exactly say of him what Chaucer says of the ideal 
knight. ' As meke he was of port as is a maid ; ' he 
is more majestic than meek, and his manners have 
a certain Divine simplicity in them, such as I have 
never witnessed in a native of these islands, among 
men at least, and they are gentler than those of 
most young maidens whom I know. He came 
here and smoked his cigar in my little room, and 
we had a half hour's talk in English, tho' I doubt 
whether he understood me perfectly, and his 
meaning was often obscure to me. I ventured to 
give him a little advice : He denied that he came 
with any political purpose to England, merely to 
thank the English for their kindness to him, and 
the interest they had taken in himself and all 
Italian matters, and also to consult Ferguson about 
his leg. Stretching this out he said : ' There's a 
campaign in me yet.* " 

It will interest literary readers — and 

would-be poets especially — to know that 

** Enoch Arden" was written in ** about a 

fortnight" in a ** little summer house in 

the meadow called Maiden's Croft looking 

over Freshwater Bay and towards the 

downs." The present Lord Tennyson 

commenting on this fine story of the sea 

in verse (which by the way was called in 

MS. ** The Fisherman"), writes of his 

father : — 

" He loved the sea as much as any sailor, 
and knew all its moods whether on the shore 
or in mid-ocean. He loved it for its own sake 
and also because English heroism has ever 
been conspicuous on ship board : he felt in 
himself the spirit of the old Norsemen. This 
delight in the sea more especially comes out 
in such poems as ' Enoch Arden,' ' Ulysses,' ' The 
Revenge,' 'The Voyage,' 'The Sailor Boy,' 'Sea 
Dreams, 'Maud,' 'Break, Break' and 'Crossing 
the Bar ; ' and I remember well his glory in having 
made these lines in ' Boadicea : ' — 

Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, isle of silvery 

parapets ! 
Thine the liberty, thine the glory, thine the deeds 

to be celebrated, 
Thine the myriad-rolling ocean, light and shadow 

illimitable." 

Late in the sixties Tennyson made him- 
self a second home — at Aid worth, by the 
Sussex downs ; but he still retained his 
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love for Farringford, and dwelt there a 
large portion of each year. Lady Tenny- 
son's journal (October 7th, 1869) — '*We 
laid the first turf of our (Aldworth) lawn. 
All the turf is brought from our Farring- 
ford Down." 

Miss Emily Ritchie gives a vivid 
little sketch of Tennyson at Farringford 
at this time. (How is it that ladies do 
this sort of thing so well and write the 
best chatty letters ?) Here are one or two 
of the ** points " she makes : — 

" He used the fewest words I ever heard anyone 
use to express his ideas, or to recount an experience 
or to tell an anecdote (always a large element in 
his talk), but each word was the right one, and his 
use of the English language was unlike anybody 
else's for force and dignity." 

" The strongest vein of common sense character- 
ised his talk, and he disliked exaggeration of all 
sorts. Praise which he felt due he accepted as a 
matter of course, being himself the most censorious 
critic of his work." 

( Unfinished Poem of this Period) 

RETICENCE. 

Not to Silence would I build 
A temple in her naked field ; 
Not to her would raise a shrine : 
She no goddess is of mine ; 
But to one of finer sense, 
Her half sister. Reticence. 

Near the shrine but half in sun 
I would have a river run. 
Such as never overflows 
"With flush of rain or molten snows 
Often shallow, pierced with light 
Often deep, beyond the sight. 
Here and there about the lawn 
Wholly mute but ever drawn 
Under either grassy brink 
In many a silver loop or link 
Variously from its far spring 
With long tracts of murmuring 
Partly river, partly brook 
Which in one delicious nook 
Where the doubtful shadows play. 
Lightly lisping, breaks away ; 
Thence across the summit hurled 
Showers in a whisper o'er the world. 

Here is another set of unpublished 
lines, of a different class, but equally 
characteristic : — 



ART FOR art's SAKE 

(Instead of Art for Art — and — Man's sake). 

Art for Art's sake ! — Hail truest Lord of Hell, 
Hail Genius, Master of the Moral Will ; 

"The filthiest of all paintings painted well 
Is mightier than the purest painted ill." 
Yes, mightier than the purest painted well 
So prone are we towards the broad way to Hell. 

When some minor poet, sang his 
praises, Tennyson answered : — ** I could 
wish that I had something of what Master 
Swinburne calls ** the Divine arrogance 
of genius" that I might take it into my 
system and rejoice abundantly ; but as 
Marvell says : — 

At my back I always hear 

Time's winged chariot hurr) ing near ; 

And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Tliese fine lines seem often to have rung 
in his ears. 

Sunset and evening star 

And one clear call for me ! . 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 

When I put out to sea. 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep 

Too full for sound and foam 
When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 
Turns again home. 
" Crossing the Bar " was written, we are 
told, in Lord Tennyson's 8ist year on a 
day in October on the journey between 
Aldworth and Farringford. ** Before 
reaching Farringford" writes the son **he 
had the Moaning of the Bar in his mind 
and after dinner he showed me this poem 
written out." 

I said '* That is the crown of your life's 
work." He answered, ** It came in a 
moment." He explained the '* Pilot " as 
** that Divine and Unseen Who is always 
guiding us " 

So the great poetic Recluse lived 
between Farringford and Aldworth, pass- 
ing his quiet days among cherished friends 
and in a most devoted family circle. 
Tennyson was utterly wanting in that 
personal vanity and fussy egoism which 
too often mars the character of men of 
letters and artists. His was a modest 
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but assured confidence that as he had 
given ' the people of his best ' some at 
least of his verse would linger in the minds 
of men for generations to come. The 
present Lord Tennyson brings all this out 
very clearly by many quiet and loving 
touches. It is all beautiful to read; and 
infinitely moving is the end at Aldworth 
that most poetic " Crossing of the Bar " — 
when in the words of Dr. Dabbs be lay 
" on the bed a figure of breatbing marble, 
flooded and bathed in the liglit of the hill 
moon streaming through tl:e oriel window ; 
his hand clasping the Sliakespeare which 
he had asked for but recently, and which 
he had kept by him to the end." 

' Some friends ' adds the biograpjier 
"and the servants came to see him. He 
looked very grand and peaceful with the 
deep furrows of thought almost smoothed 
away, and the old Clergyman ofLurgas- 
hall stood by the bed with bis hands 
raised and said ' Lord Tennyson, God 
has taken you, who made you a prince of 
men! Farewell!" Tlie Queen's heart 
was stirred when she read of the death of 
her greatest subject :^" Everything " she 
wrote must have lieen most touching and 
beautiful and worthy of what the great 
poet was ; the " passing away " with 
Shakespeare in his band, the very simple 
and affecting departure from his own 
beloved home, and the last sad ceremony 
when the mortal part of this great man 
was laid in its final resting-place." The 
Cymbelitie was placed on his coffin and a 
laurel wreath from Virgil's tomb and his 
favourite flowers, roses. Almost in nis 
dying hour the Poet had opened bis 
Shakespeare at his favourite lines: — 
Hang there like fruit my aoul 
Till the tree die. 

In my own poor personal judgment, 
Tennyson is one of the great poets of all 
time. He has not the universality of 
Shakespeare, nor the majesty of Milton ; 
but after these, there is, to my mind, no 
ijreater English poet. Our love and 
appreciation of Poetry is often a matter 



of mood ; and a man may have his 
' Chaucer mood ' or his ' Spenser mood ;' 
and (in my own case) there are hours 
when Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
William Morris, and (yet more often) 
Christina Rossetti appeal most strongly to 
my passing mood of emotion. But as the 
years advance, we are conscious, despite 
these changes of ' mood,' of a permanence 
in our poetic affections. All who are 
privileged to feel the presence of that in- 
communicable something which constitutes 
the hidden and abiding cliarni of Poetry 
find at last in one or two supreme Masters 
that for which the heart longs and the 
soul is atbirst. Fortunate indeed are 
those in whom the pristine freshness of 
these profound feelings has been left un- 
sullied by the prose and burden of daily 
life. 

At fourteen, Tennyson himself thought 
that the whole world was darkened bythe 
death of Byron — a poet whom in later 
life, he came to relegate to an altogeWier 
secondary place. But the schoolboy who 
in liis agony, carved the words ' Byron is 
DEAD ' on the rocks bad that "great poetic 
heart," which as be himself tells us is 
" more than all poetic fame." With the 
advancing years such a mind maj' modify 
its opinions, and mature its judgments, 
but the inborn love of the Beautiful 
remains to the end. 

To me, Tennyson is one of the supreme 
Masters : and if my petty egoism may be 
pardoned in the attempt to estimate poets 
by personal liking, I would add that I 
rank him before Wordsworth and before 
Keats who are else my favourite English 
poets since Milton. All stich comparisons 
are in a sense impertinent and wide of the 
mark, but with old Edward Fitzgerald I 
am still as one of the onter heretics in 
regard to Tennj'son's great friend and 
only contemporary rival — Robert Brown- 
ing. Men and women whose judgments 
I can but respect, find, I know in 
Browning, all and more than all, that I 
find in Tennyson, Wordsworth, and 
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Tennyson Memorial Cross (Freshwater Beicon). 
From photo, hy J. Mihnati Brown. 
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Keats ; but to me the gift is denied. 

Tennyson was something even more than 
a great poet ; he was a true suf, to me at 
least the wisest prophet and the profoundest 
teacher of his age. He was at once a 
reHgious influence and a patriotic force. 
I have always (eit that all that is noblest 
and best in our beloved country finds its 
truest expression in his poems. But he 
was higher than a voice, however beauti- 
ful; greater tlian a mere echo however 
poetical. 

More than any professed theologian or 
religious teacher of the time, Tennyson 
was the pioneer of that profound spiritual 
movement, which, in an age of scien- 
tific discovery and of utilitarian 
materialism, insists that the hidden Mys- 
teries of God's universe shall remain 
objects of man's reverence and worship, 
free from the petty man-made dogmas of 



the Past. In the lower mundane sphere 
it has been the solitary Poet's influence 

{often indeed a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness) rather than that of our multiplied 
pariiaments and wrangling statesmen, 
which has at last brought Enghshmen at 
home, and tieyond the seas, to rect^ise 
the binding force (never without national 
ruin and destruction to be broken or torn 
asunder) of the 'crimson thread of kin- 
ship.' Moreover in a lime of political 
unrest and social peril the great Poet 
has held firmly by that sound historic 
Liberahsni, which is thii parent of all 
that is worth preserving in EngHsh life 
and English institutions — the sense of 
individual freedom, the ct^uality of all 
men before the Law, the unity of the 
Empire, and the belief in the essential 
worth and manhood of the people. 



Freshwater Down, Friday, Aug. 6th, 1897. 
" Si monumentum queens, circumspice " 



I face the East, I scoff at Time, 

The wide sky-cope is o'er me spread, 
The changing sea's rock-riving chime 
Throbs at my feet her sullen rhyme, 
I stand as Witness for the Dead ; 
I lift Ionic arms, and say 
" The Singer shall not pass away, 
While beam and breeze and Night anc 
Day 
Anoint my consecrated head." 

G.H.R.D. 
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